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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held jointly with 
the Library Association (London and Home Counties Branch) at 
Sion College, Victoria Embankment, on February 22nd, at 6.80 p.m. 
Messrs. J. G. O’Leary (Bethnal Green), A. Cecil Piper (Richmond), 
and J. E. Walker (Fulham) will open a discussion on “‘ The Cataloguing 
Recommendations of the Government Report.” The Chair will be 
taken by the President of the A.A.L., Mr. G. F. Vale. It is hoped 
that this, the second joint meeting with the Library Association this 
session, will be as well attended as the first, especially having regard 
to the importance of the subject under discussion and to the more 
equitable representation of the A.A.L., on the platform. Notice of 
the Junior Meeting is given on page 47. 

The friends of Mr. A. W. Pollard are anxious that the memory 
of his services to scholarship and his notable personality should be 
perpetuated by a portrait, to be preserved in one of the institutions 
with which he has been particularly connected. The signatories 
to this appeal include representatives of the British Museum, the 
Bibliographical Society, the Library Association and the Central 
Library for Students, to all of which institutions he has rendered 
inestimable services. Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. R. 
Farquharson Sharp, British Museum, W.C.1. 

May and December Examinations, 1928.—The Education Com- 
mittee of the L.A., has decided to give the choice of alternative sub- 
jects, and examiners’ questions will be adjusted accordingly. The 
subjects are : ‘‘ Wordsworth and his circle, with special reference to 
The Prelude’; or, “1880 to 1860.” 
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A Burne-Jones Exhibition is to be held at the Fulham Central 
Library from April 21st to May 5th, 1928. Many valuable original 
drawings and paintings will be shewn as well as a collection of Kelms- 
cott Press books illustrated by Sir E. Burne-Jones, including the 
famous Chaucer. During the exhibition Professor J. W. Mackail will 
lecture on ‘‘ Burne-Jones and his circle,” and Mr. A. S. Renshaw on 
“The Art of Burne-Jones.” Burne-Jones resided for many years 
until his death at ‘“‘ The Grange,” North End Road, Fulham. 


The Central Library for Students is gradually, by means of co- 
operative efforts, enlarging the store of books on which it may call to 
satisfy special demands. We have great pleasure in recording that 
the Committee of the Minet Library (Camberwell and Lambeth) 
have offered to place the books in their Surrey Collection at the disposal 
of readers through the Central Library. They are not prepared to 
lend deeds or MSS. Catalogues of this well-known and important 
Collection were issued in 1901 and 1928. The Warwickshire County 
Library Committee, too, have offered to place their non-fiction books at 
the disposal of readers through the same channel, if these books cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. The books comprise many items on education 
and agriculture which are out of print and difficult to obtain. Brighton, 
Croydon, Warwickshire and Camberwell—the list is growing. Who 
will be the last ? 


The Christmas Greetings of Mr. Adam Strohm, the Chief Librarian 
of Detroit, have just come to hand. They are of peculiar interest, for 
they reveal the nature of the contact established between the Old 
World and the New, when the librarians of both worlds meet. Mr. 
Strohm’s personality impressed those who saw him even for a half-an- 
hour’s talk when he came to the Guildhall A.A.L. Meeting. We can 
now understand his appeal. Where culture and literature meet, a 
heavenly peace reigns: the human faculty for quarrelling is then 
confined to the intellect only. Prof. Fritz of the Berlin State Library, 
who was recently in England, revealed too, his anxious desire to help 
towards that desirable state of affairs. In these days of rumours of 
wars it is hopeful to remember that it is just possible for the people 
of all nations, by means of public libraries, to bridge the gulf of nation- 
ality, while retaining all the invigorating variety of racial characteristics 


Librarians in Ireland.—At a meeting of the librarians and library 
officials in the Local Government Officials’ Union held on the 24th 
November, 1927, at the Union premises, 4, Upper Ormond Quay, 
Dublin, it was unanimously decided to form a Library Service Branch 
of that Union. Mr. T. E. Gay presided, and Mr. John P. Keane, 
Vice-President, I.L.G.0.U. (who opened the proceedings), Mr. 
John Roy, F.L.A., and Mr. Leo J. Henderson, General Secretary, 
attended on behalf of the Central Council. Information relative 
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to membership of the Branch by those employed in Library Service 
under local bodies in the Saorstat will be supplied on application to 
the General Secretary, 1.L.G.0.U., 4, Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin, 
or to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. B. Glynn, Public Library, Kevin 
Street, Dublin. 


Mr. W. G. Bosworth, Chief Assistant at the Burton-on-Trent 
Public Libraries, informs us that his next novel “ Spoiled ” will be 
published by Hutchinsons in the Spring. Mr. Bosworth’s pseudonym 
is Willan G. Borth. This novel is unique, we believe, in having for its 
hero, an assistant librarian in a Public Library. Mr. Bosworth, who is 
only 28 years of age, is the author of many other novels and books, 
some of them in collaboration with a Chief Librarian. These are 
published under the name of Maurice Worth, and the most successful 
one was “ The Golden Pheasant Mystery ” (Hutchinsons, 1926). 


Mr. F. W. Cooper, the City Librarian of Port Elizabeth, who was 
trained at Maidstone, Leyton and Cheltenham, was recently presented 
by his staff with a gold dress watch in commemoration of the comple- 
tion of 25 years’ service at the Library. We feel sure that those who 
remember Mr. Cooper when he was an assistant librarian in England 
will be interested in this note. Most of us know Port Elizabeth only 
through the Bulletin—and this is no unworthy recommendation. 


We recommend everybody who has not done so, to obtain a copy 
of the December issue of the “Architectural Forum” (Rogers and 
Manson, New York, 2 dollars). Copies should undoubtedly be placed 
in the professional libraries and in all staff libraries. It is a library 
and museum reference number, and contains hundreds of plans and 
illustrations of magnificent American libraries, as well as articles by 
members of the A.L.A., and by library architects. Of these, the best 
are one on ventilation and lighting, by Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, and 
one on the librarian’s idea of library design, by the Librarian of St. 
Louis, Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick. The whole issue is probably the best 
survey of modern American library design and construction extant, 
and forms a most valuable text-book. We have ascertained that the 
London agents are Messrs. J. Tiranti and Co., 18, Maple Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.C.1. Bound copies of the special number 
may be obtained from this firm at the moderate price of 10s. 6d. 


The Dance on February 8th, at Lever House promises to be one 
of the most successful social functions undertaken in recent years. 
Tickets at 4s. each (including refreshments) may still be obtained 
from Mr. O’Leary, Bethnal Green, E.2. The profits ensuing, if any, 
will commence a small “ Publications Fund.” 
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The University of London School of Librarianship has during 
the last few years held Vacation Schools at Brussels, Paris, Florence, 
and Heidelberg. It is now intended to hold an Easter School at the 
University of Rome, during Holy Week and Easter Week. It is esti- 
mated that the total cost of travel to, and stay in Rome will be about 
£20, including registration fees. Full particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. C. O. G. Douie, Secretary, University College, London, 
W.C.1. 


Mr. S. A. Pitt, the City Librarian of Glasgow, has been paid a 
high honour both from New York and South Africa. A delegation of 
two librarians of international standing—one from Great Britain 
and the other from the United States or Canada—are to proceed to 
South Africa, under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, next 
summer for the purpose of investigating and reporting as to the founda- 
tion of a national system of libraries for the Union of South Africa; the 
expenses to be borne by the Carnegie Corporation. Some time ago 
the President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a personal 
visit to South Africa, and to the various public libraries of Great Britain, 
including those of Glasgow, and he has sent the invitation to Mr. Pitt 
to become the British delegate. 


The Libraries Committee of Glasgow Corporation have unani- 
mously recommended the Town Council to accede to the request, 
and recommend that Mr. Pitt be granted the necessary facilities. The 
Corporation expressed their appreciation of the honour thus conferred 
upon the city. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at the National 
Library for the Blind, on Wednesday, February 15th. 


The Council Meeting.—Two important motions were passed 
on Wednesday, January 18th. The first was that the President and 
the Hon. Secretary, commencing with 1929, will be asked to select 
annually a member from one of the Divisions to read a paper before 
a meeting of the Association in London ; the member chosen, to be 
the guest of the London Council who will sanction expenses incurred 
by the invitation. The other was that the President be empowered 
during his year of office to visit at the expense of the Association, 
two of the Divisions, in the case of a Provincial President one of the 
visits to be that of his inauguration. Some attention was also given 
to the action of the General Secretary of the N.A.L.G.O., Mr. Hill, 
in giving his opinion on the relative values of the Professional Certi- 
ficates and Diploma of the Library Association, without, so far as 
we know, consulting the persons who could have given him really 
authoritative information, viz., the Hon. Secretaries of the L.A., and 
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the A.A.L. Mr. Hill’s action has caused a great deal of annoyance 
at Worthing and several Assistant Librarians have been adversely 
affected. If what we have heard is true and the matter is not concluded 
satisfactorily, the N.A.L.G.O. will have shown itself to be definitely at 
fault. The matter is very serious and may have serious develop- 
ments. At the present stage our members may rest assured that the 
Council of the A.A.L. at any rate, will do everything in its power to 
protect their interests. The Council also approved of the suggestion 
made to them by the Government of Ukraine that a regular interchange 
of library publications should be instituted between the A.A.L. and 
the National Library of Ukraine. A contribution towards the cost of a 
portrait of Mr. A. W. Pollard was granted ; the President, the Hon. 
Editor, and Miss G. Rees were elected as representatives of the A.A.L. 
on the Metropolitan Boroughs Joint Catalogue Committee, and the 
usual formal business was carried through. ‘The Vice-President, 
Mr. A. Webb, of Brighton, was fortunately able to be present. 


THE JANUARY MEETING. 


Mr. Walker, the Borough Librarian of Fulham, his Deputy, 
Mr. Creed, and his Staff, went to considerable trouble to ensure 
that members who attended the afternoon and evening meetings 
enjoyed themselves. The afternoon was spent in exploring the Bishop’s 
Palace in the company of a well-informed guide. At the evening 
meeting, for which there was a fair attendance, the two winners of the 
President’s prize read their essays. Miss H. J. Jones, who had travelled 
up from Bath, and Miss Tillie, both read their interes ing papers very 
ably, and the discussion which followed (although almost inevitably it 
centred on the Report rather than on the essayists’ views) brought 
to the surface some interesting and novel ideas. Mr. Hilton Smith 
suggested a motor van for London and suburbs which should be 
kept up by the districts it served and which would link up the C.L.S. 
and all the London Libraries, (Col. Newcombe may perhaps see possi- 
bilities in this), and Mr. Vale, the President, suggested dealing with 
the Newsroom evil by admitting registered ticket holders only. This, 
he suggested would prevent the newsrooms of our libraries from being 
shelters during stormy weather for nondescript readers, and delousing 
stations for odorous persons. Mr. Walker, who was in the chair, 
deplored the fact that the Committee had taken the average expenditure 
on books in English libraries as a standard. The average expenditure, 
he maintained, was too low. 

We take this opportunity of again thanking Mr. Walker and his 
staff for their courteous hospitality. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRINTED 
ALPHABET* 
By KenneTH G. Hunt, B.A., F.L.A. 
(Supervisor of Branches, Tottenham Public Libraries.) 
(Continued from Page 11.) 

It is interesting to note that the Irish were forced to greater 
shifts of economy in the use of vellum than any other European 
people. They wrote an extremely small and crowded script, prac- 
tised abbreviation, and were the first to develop a free majuscule 
style of writing from half-uncial and cursive sources, though in 
justice to them it must be remarked that in the Irish half-uncial 
exemplified in the famous Rook of Kells they inad achieved a 
majuscule bookhand of the greatest beauty. The best known speci- 
men of Irish minuscule writing is the Bangor Antiphonary, written 
between 680 and 691, and preserved in the Ambrosiana at Milan. 
Before the Synod of Whitby (664), Irish influence in England was 
very marked, and the English proved themselves quick to learn the 
arts of calligraphy. They even improved upon their masters. 
Anglo-Saxon minuscule was less ‘‘freakish,’’ clearer and less 
crowded, but it had little effect upon the evolution of continental 
handwriting. Its career was cut short by the introduction of 
French styles, a process which was speeded up by the Norman 
conquest, though the old hands lingered on for some time in books 
written in the vernacular. At first the scribes of France, Italy, 
and Germany did defive inspiration from the insular scripts. 
The Irish and Anglo-Saxons produced some great missionaries 
and scholars, who made new homes for themselves all over 
Western Europe. Both the books they took with them and the 
scripts in which they were written became familiar to their new 
pupils. At St. Gall, Fulda, and Wurzburg their manuscripts are 
still to be seen. Yet their influence was only a passing influence. 
It was but a few years before the insular hands yielded in these 
centres to continental scripts. The script that was to survive had 
to be very much clearer than anything the Irish and English had 
achieved. 

The first Continental minuscule was the “ Luxeuil” type of 
between the years 700-750 a.p. Though this shows no trace of Irish 
influence it is very likely that contact with the Irish familiarised the 
French scribes with the idea of a minuscule script. Generally early 
Frankish or Merovingian writing was very difficult to read. At the 
monastery of Bobbio, founded by St. Columban and famous both 
for its scriptorium and the manuscripts it has preserved for posterity, 
Irish calligraphists did exert a very marked influence, though this 
influence was but temporary. Attempts were made to evolve a minu- 
scule out of local cursive and half uncial but by 750 no distinctive 


*A paper read at the December meeting of the A.A.L., Tottenham, 
Wednesday, December 14th, 1927. 
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CAROLINE MINUSCULE: TOURS SCHOOL. 
Written about 800 A.D. 
(The Capital in lines 8 and 9 are Uncials). 


These illustrations (recto and verso) are reproduced, by kind permission of the Clarendon Press, 
from the “ Legacy of the Middle Ages.” 








GOTHIC SCRIPT. 
Written between 1250 and 1300 A.D. 
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type had been evolved. In the 8th century the influence of Bobbio 
was probably negligible. In South Italy attempts to found a minuscule 
hand were more successful. Led by the scribes of the abbey of Monte 
Cassino the famous Beneventan Script was evolved, the one medizval 
hand of purely cursive origin that lasted for any length of time. The 
minuscule used in Spain, the Visigothic hand, was derived from the 
half uncial with an admixture of a few cursive elements, chiefly liga- 
tures with “t.” The hand is pleasing in appearance but not easy 
to read. The similarity between “a” and “ u ” is confusing and the 
form of “‘ t ” causes many difficulties. It lasted for five centuries and 
came to an end only by decree of an ecclesiastical council. 

Now at last we are approaching the invention of the hand which 
was the direct ancestor of our modern printed lower case characters. 
This is known as the “ Caroline ” minuscule and was the greatest 
calligraphic achievement of the middle ages. ‘The best idea of its 
appearance I can give you is to say that with the exception of “t” 
and “ s,” its letters almost exactly resembled our modern small alphabet. 
The minuscules we have already noticed were local variants of Roman 
writing diverging through geographical isolation and independent 
attempts to grapple with new problems. ‘They had indicated the 
general form a successful new hand should take though they them- 
selves failed by reason of their frequent lack of clarity and beauty. 
It was something of an achievement that they had pointed the way. 
The exact origin of the Caroline hand is a matter of dispute. Some 
say Rome and Italy contributed most to its formation and others 
France. It is certainly a fact that France was the first European country 
to develop a minuscule script. This, the “ Luxeuil ” type already 
referred to, influenced Italian scribes who made many imitations of it, 
thus proving they were not above taking hints from their neighbours 
beyond the Alps. It would not seem to be a mere coincidence that 
later in the middle ages the new Caroline script was known as “‘ Littera 
Gallica ” or “‘ Scriptura Francisca.” However, if we cannot definitely 
say where it originated we can at least observe where it first occurred 
and trace its early history. 

The “‘ Luxeuil ” type was the ancestor of the so-called ‘* Corbie ” 
type practised at the French monastery of Corbie. This was a bolder, 
more rigid and more legible minuscule which still bore traces of 
cursive. At the same monastery of Corbie and while the ‘“‘ Corbie ” 
type was being extensively used there, scribes were trying to evolve 
a minuscule based in the main on half-uncial and free from cursive 
elements. It is natural to assume that similar efforts were being made 
in other monasteries both in France and Italty, but it is an historical fact 
that the first dated specimen of the new minuscule or small letter 
script known as Caroline comes from Corbie. This is a Bible written 
for Abbot Maurdramus (died 778) which is preserved in several volumes 
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at Amiens. The next very early example is the Lectionary of Charle- 
magne dating from the year 781. The manuscript itself is in large 
uncials but the scribe added an extra page of dedicatory verses. These 
were written in the same script as the Amiens Bible,—Caroline minu- 
scule. The new type is based on half-uncial. Its distinctive feature is the 
elimination of cursive elements though many of the features of cursive 
were adopted in a modified form and the general apperance of the script 
owed a little to cursive influence. Its use in Charles the Great’s 
lectionary brought it directly to the notice of the Emperor. The school 
that produced the best examples of the new script was at Tours directly 
under the Emperor’s patronage and in the abbey of which Alcuin in 
796 was made Abbot. It follows therefore that the Caroline hand won 
the cordial approbation of both Charles and Alcuin his chief adviser. 
We can imagine Charles describing to Alcuin the virtues of the new 
writing and we can see in our mind’s eye the pleased smile that stole 
over Alcuin’s face as he examined its quality and pronounced it ex- 
cellent. For Alcuin was a wonderful scholar and incidentally, it is 
interesting to remember, an Englishman. He had been master of the 
cloister school at York and had attached himself to the Emperor’s 
court which he made a centre of light and learning in the hitherto almost 
barbarous Frankish empire. It has been claimed that Alcuin was 
himself the inventor of the Caroline minuscule, but expert opinion is 
completely antagonistic to this view of its origin,* which, as we have 
seen, was the result of a much more gradual growth. Alcuin had 
grown up in the English school of writing, and nothing in his training 
would have equipped him for the invention of a new style. We can 
easily understand, however, that the orderly appearance, clarity and 
simple dignity of the new hand had an irresistible appeal for him. 
It is little to be wondered at that the most beautiful examples of the 
new style came from his own abbey school at Tours. 

The interest of two such men as Charles and Alcuin was the. 
greatest possible help to Caroline minuscule, and it also owed its rapid 
adoption as an international script to a curious concatenation of 
circumstances which made Charles the Great the master of Western 
Europe, and carried the influence of the Franks far beyond their 
original boundaries. Their King was called into Italy by the Pope 
to defend him against Lombardic aggression, the imperial crown 
was revived in the West, and in 800 a.p. Charles was crowned Emperor 
at Rome. This event was of epoch-making importance. The Roman 
Empire, despite the irruption of the Barbarians and the foundation of 
national kindgoms, was never considered to have come to an end. It 
had obtained such a hold upon men’s minds that no one could imagine 
a world without it. When there ceased to be an Emperor at Rome it 


* Camb. Med. Hist., Vol. III, p. 317. 
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was merely held that the Western Empire had been re-united to the 
Eastern half under the suzerainty of the Emperor at Constantinople. 
The Gothic, Lombardic and Frankish kings vied with each other in 
attempts to gain recognition and Imperial honours even while they 
overthrew its Italian representatives. The strength of this ideal of a 
united Empire is shown by the fact that it died so hard. Even as'late 
as the time of our Henry II we find the far away inhabitants of England 
referred to as “ cives”” of the Roman Empire.* We are here only 
concerned with the effects of Charles the Great’s coronation on the 
history of handwriting. His new dignity gave him the greatest possible 
prestige and ensured that any reform emanating from him would 
enjoy a most friendly reception. 

The occasion which gave the new script its chance sprang from 
the interest of Charles in church affairs. He was led to undertake 
a long series of religious reforms. He ordered a new text of the rules 
of the Benedictine Order and had the existing text of the Vulgate 
and Liturgy revised. These revisions were much in demand and 
the fact that they were written in Caroline minuscule made the new 
script known throughout Western Europe. To see the new writing 
was to admire it, and from admiration it was but a small step to enthu- 
siastic imitation. 

This is the real reason of the Caroline minuscule’s rapid leap 
to popularity. Its origin was not the invention of a single scholar, but 
the culmination of a long series of experiments and the embodiment 
of the Frankish natural eye for beauty of form. Its rapid spread was 
due not to any imperial ukase but to its own virtue, the favour of 
Charles and a series of pure historical coincidences. Wherever it went 
Carolingian minuscule definitely and finally supplanted both Uncials, 
Half-Uncials and Roman cursive. By the eleventh century cursive 
and text hands alike were based on Carolingian minuscule. In Italy 
it was adopted almost as soon as in France and Germany but here 
its influence stopped short for a time. Ireland, Spain and South Italy 
withstood its attack and it did not reach England until the end of the 
tenth century. (To be continued.) 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Fellow.—H. J. Wilson (Paddington). 

Members.—Nancy C. Leechman, Dorothy C. Sharpe (Croydon), Gwyneth 
Evans (Glamorgan County Library); Stanley Snaith (Kingston-on-Thames), 
Edwin Rixon (Lambeth), Wacey Clarke, Reginald Hargrave and Edward 
McDiarmid (Paddington). 

Associate-—Leslie Keightley (Croydon). 

YorxksHrrE Drviston.—Miss A. E. Burbridge (Leeds), Miss M. Blake 
(Pontefract), Miss M. F. Austin and S. Betcher (Sheffield). 

SouTH-WESTERN Division.—Member.—Miss F. Bailey (Portsmouth). 


* In FitzStephen’s “‘ Life of Thomas-a-Becket.” 
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AN ESSAY AND COMMENTARY ON THE DEPARTMENTAL 

COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 

ENGLAND AND WALES, 1927.* 
By Hevena J. Jones, 
(Bath Municipal Libraries.) 

The Report of the Departmental Committee on Public Libraries 
in England and Wales, while affording considerable material for 
discussion, and furnishing much of educational value to the student 
librarian, does not fulfil entirely the expectations aroused by the length 
of the sitting and the bulk of the volume. There are nine chapters of 
recommendations and conclusions. An Appendix, half the length of 
the reading matter, has been compiled from statistics obtained from 
libraries in England and Wales, and its principal use will be that 
library authorities can compare by it the statistics of their library with 
those of libraries in similarly populated districts. 

I do not propose to discuss the Report chapter by chapter,—for 
the whole question of libraries is so unified that the consideration of 
one chapter would invariably involve reference to others. I have 
adopted a plan (suggested to me by Chapter II of the Report 
par. 105) in which I shall deal therefore, with the Committee’s 
recommendations as they affect the main classes of persons served by 
public libraries, viz. : 

(1) The young. 

(2) The ordinary adult public. 

(3) The adult student in organized classes. 

(4) Individual adult students. 

(5) The technical worker and those who need special informa- 

tion for commercial and business purposes. 

As class 2 represents the largest section of readers, I shall deal 
with it first. Although library provision is statutory for all but 3°7 per 
cent. of the population, the investigations of the Committee show 
that in addition five hundred and eighty thousand persons in urban 
areas and six million persons in rural districts are still without any 
library service. The Committee is in favour neither of any measure 
of compulsion, nor of library inspection—though remarks (in Chapter V) 
lead me to believe that their objection to the latter is not insurmount- 
able. Examples set by progressive areas, they consider, will stimulate 
backward districts ; and while regretting that lack of means is sometimes 
the difficulty, they are not in favour of a State grant of public money. 
To my mind these words used by Mr. Frank Pacy in his Reservation 
might with aptitude be applied to this question ; 

“The education of the child is not a matter that is left to 
the sole authority and whim of small units of government. The 





* One of the Prize Essays in the President’s Essay Competition, read at 
Fulham, Jan. 11th, 1928. 
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cultural education of the adult equally is of sufficient importance 

to be considered on large lines.” 

Although it may be said that the average adult reader does not 
seek educational and technical books, all reading is educational (using 
the term in the broadest sense) since any reading stimulates thought 
and intellect. 

Secondly, urban libraries are usually administered by library 
committees, while rural libraries are under the authority of the Educa- 
tion Committee of their county. The question is discussed (Chapter IIb) 
whether the Education Committee should have full responsibility over 
the urban library. I do not consider that the Committee have justified 
their negative decision on this point, their main reason being that 
library authorities who have worked well in the past, might consider 
such a transference to be a slight on them. Since the rate limitation 
on public libraries has been removed by the 1919 Public Libraries 
Act [9 & 10, Geo. V. Cap. 93, par. 4] Urban Library Committees have 
been on an equal footing with the Standing Committees of Municipal 
Authorities. If the Municipal Selection Committee endeavour to 
place cultured men on the Library Committee, including co-opted 
members, these should work better in harmony with the Education 
Authority than if the Library Authority became a mere sub-committee. 
I am afraid that a State grant issued to public libraries under an educe- 
tion committee would mean a severe curtailment of expenditure on the 
part of the local authority. The Committee is willing that rural libraries 
shall continue to be under the authority of the County Education 
Committees ; and, furthermore, suggests that the newly initiated 
Village Community Councils (representing all creeds and organiza- 
tions of the districts) shall be asked to co-operate by the formation 
of local committees. 

The Committee recommends that the existing Public Libraries 
Acts be amended so that lectures or other activities may take place, 
for admission to which the public may be charged a fee. This will 
remedy the curious situation which provides that the holding of one 
such lecture in a year would render the building liable to income tax. 

The librarian’s aims are thus summarized : to supply recreational 
literature of as good quality as his public can digest, and to place at 
their disposal the information necessary for the ordinary duties of a 
citizen. In rural libraries the value of a local history section is stressed; 
this already forms a branch of most urban libraries. 

In the urban library the important departments mentioned are 
the reference and lending departments, the news-room, and the 
children’s library. 

The poor standard of efficiency of the average reference library 
is attributed to lack of funds for purchases, and the consequent filling 
of the shelves with donations, often of little value ; and secondly, to 
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bad organization. The nucleus of a good reference library is con- 
sidered to be a good stock of quick-reference and standard works, and 
in addition a local history and industries section is advocated. These 
requisites given, further stock depends on their sources available. 

The Committee’s rule regarding the allocation of books in the 
cases where one copy only can be purchased is: ‘‘ When in doubt, place 
in the Lending Department,”—for the book may be used for reference 
purposes when not on loan. I oppose this rule, for while any number 
of persons can consult a reference library book in the course of a day, 
one reader may monopolize a lending library book for an entire fort- 
night (the usual period allowed for loan). Incidentally, the Central 
Library for Students can supply the book (which under the circum- 
stances indicated will naturally be expensive) for the use of individual 
readers. 

In the lending library 63 per cent. of the issues are fiction. The 
Committee do not regret this, considering (1) that the reading of a 
work of non-fiction occupies a longer period than that of a work of 
fiction, and consequently the higher percentage of fiction issues is 
partly accounted for by its more frequent changing: (2) That the 
reading of classical fiction is no reproach. I would personally add 
that by providing light literature the librarian opens the library doors 
to all classes, and encourages the reader on to an appreciation of 
better works. I recall a case where the production of a Greek play 
introduced a habitual fiction reader to the section containing Greek 
and Latin translations, which she now reads regularly. To avoid 
the acquisition of poor works the Committee recommends the delay 
of purchases until afew months have sifted out the worst of the new 
publications ; and that a central organization shall publish select 
bibliographies, The question of the illegal practice of payments by 
readers for borrowers’ tickets arises; and most will agree, I think, 
that this practice should certainly be immediately discontinued. The 
only argument in its favour is that the charge is extremely small and 
helps to balance the considerable expenditure on printing and 
production. 

I consider the newsroom (strongly advocated by the Com- 
mittee) to be of very doubtful value. The outlook of a citizen on con- 
temporary matters depends on his intellectual attainments and not on 
the perusal of a mass of newspapers, consequently the newsroom is not 
an educational department. Secondly, the newsroom is invariably run 
at a considerable financial loss, and this involves the sacrifice of funds 
from more important departments ; especially, I fear, from the refer- 
ence library, which is too often located in the smallest room of the 
building. A third problem is that the newsroom becomes a bureau 
of information for the unemployed, who monopolize the more standard 
newspapers. Lastly the newsroom holds no inducements for the use of 
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the other departments. Magazines should be displayed in the reference 
department. 

The Committee is in favour of complete open access. There is no 
doubt whatever that this system makes for educational progress in the 
lending libraries ; but, since reference libraries require no ticket of 
admission open access is less desirable here, except with quick-refer- 
ence books ; for a momentary lapse of attention on the part of an 
assistant might result in considerable loss. 

The ideal arrangement, says the Committee, would be the opening 
of departments both day and night ; but, on account of expenditure, 
staff, and the very limited demand in some hours of the night, they 
do not recommend this. Certainly the reference and reading rooms 
would require a special night staff, to keep in order the tramps and 
undesirables who would appreciate the library as a resting place ! 
Late closing hours are advocated, for the sake of the workers whose 
free time is in the evening. The Committee has found that twenty- 
seven urban reference libraries only, and no lending libraries are open on 
Sundays. Sunday opening is mainly confined to northern towns, the 
experiment having been tried unsuccessfully in London. 

Staffing is a delicate question for discussion by an assistant librarian 
—however I consider the Committee is right in considering that assist- 
ants who have not attended the School of Librarianship should sit for 
the Library Association Examinations ; and that library authorities 
should consider qualifications when making appointments ; also that 
facilities and awards for the passing of these examinations should be 
given. The Committee is very anxious to improve the efficiency, status, 
and remuneration of library staffs, in order to attract suitable candi- 
dates. An all round education and practical experience is of greater 
value, however, than academic qualifications, for it has aptly been 
said that a specialist knows more and more about less and less. 

Rural readers are under a disadvantage because they have no 
special library building. The school depository station advocated 
savours a little of the teaching profession, for the educational functions 
of libraries must be carefully concealed when dealing with some 
readers ; and the use of the parish room of a church or chapel suggests 
the denominational. But the County Library’s principal difficulty lies 
in financial problems. The regional library, which I shall consider 
later, helps to solve this problem, and the Committee considers that 
the request for a specific book shall be considered a prima facie reason 
for its purchase by the County authority; in addition, endowments 
for educational purposes should be convertible for library use. 

In dealing with the provision of books for the young, the Com- 
mittee is right in assigning the responsibility of school libraries to the 
Education Committee. The librarian should certainly be asked to 
co-operate, so that by judicious classification he may initiate the children 
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into the arrangement of the Public Library. The Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication is readily adaptable to the Juvenile Department, and is greatly 
preferable to an elementary sorting by a junior teacher. 

Lectures by the librarian and the staff of the Public Library are 
suggested as further means of assisting scholars, and the reading room 
of the Juvenile Department can be used by students for their home 
work. Especial care must be taken in the staffing of the Children’s 
library—one danger unnoticed by the Committee is that scholars 
might make use of younger librarians and forbidden books in preparing 
tests. Children are among the keenest of library supporters, and in 
places where no juvenile room is provided I have observed that the 
lending and reference departments are used by them in increasing 
numbers. 

The Committee, to.my mind, is not sufficiently concerned with 
“‘ young persons ”—Parliament’s affectionate term for children who 
leave school before they are eighteen. These children usually take 
menial positions in large and small business concerns, factories, work- 
shops, or domestic positions. After they have left juvenile life behind, 
they cannot be expected to use the children’s room. The adult library 
contains books which might do harm in the hands of children whose 
sense of values is not yet developed ,and if secondary scholars need special 
guidance, surely these others are also in need of assistance. The Com- 
mittee’s suggestion is that approved boys’ and girls’ clubs shall be 
given the facilities of schools ; this, while sound, affects only a minority. 
The Education Acts, of 1918 and 1921, enact as follows : 

“It shall be the duty of a Local Educational authority to 
exercise their powers under Part III of the Education Act, 1902, 
as (A) to make or otherwise secure by means of central schools, 
central or special classes or otherwise . . .” (89. 8 & 9 Geo. V.) 

“‘ Subject as hereinafter provided all young persons shall 
attend such continuation schools at a centre on such days as the 
local educational authority of the area in which they reside may 
require for 820 hours in each year.” (51. 11 & 12 Geo. V.) 

The provision of libraries at continuation schools by Education 
Committees seems to be a suitable solution of the problem of the 
adolescent. Any other measures taken in the interim before these 
compulsory classes become an actual fact are bound to be temporary. 

Rural scholars are under disadvantages, and the Committee has 
little to advise concerning these. Those attending town schools should 
of course, have the use of the town library. For the others the regional 
library offers some solution, but the absence of a room is a grave diffi- 
culty. 

The three remaining classes are bound up together, as special 
facilities are required in each case. 

The scheme advocated is, in brief, that smaller libraries shall 
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co-operate on a financial basis with the strongest library in their 
district, which will be known as the regional library and will receive 
free copies of Government publications; the pooling by special 
libraries of their resources into a common supply by means of a Central 
Library which shall form a department of the British Museum, and 
shall supply special books to metropolitan and provincial libraries. 
This scheme provides that, while expensive books are not purchased 
unnecessarily, persons living in poorly served areas will not suffer. 

The Central Library for Students, on the basis of which the new 
Central Library should be formed, is essentially a supplementary 
department. Any proposal involving payment by an individual is un- 
popular in the library world, but I suggest that the payment by the 
borrower of a portion of the postage of books obtained from the Central 
Library would check frivolous requests and would not deter the serious 
reader. This has been practised with success. 

The adult in organized classes should be served with books by 
the organization which is responsible for the classes. The local and 
regional libraries can supply further books which are not considered 
strictly necessary ; and the Central Library will remain the penulti- 
mate source for expensive and unusual books required. 

For the technical worker the Committee advocates that, if possible, 
a section of commercial and technical books shall exist in the local 
library. A more liberal distribution of trades journals and catalogues 
to regional libraries will assist this class of reader, and the Committee 
suggests, furthermore, that the book vote for the Science library at 
South Kensington shall be increased and that this Library shall be 
accessible to students through the Central Library. 

The private student is a less simple problem, since he may require 
any existing book, many which have ceased to exist, and possibly yet 
more which have never existed. This problem finds its best solution, 
also, in the national scheme indicated. While the Committee advise 
gradual progress rather than an ambitious beginning of this scheme, 
they are rather Utopian in their eventual desires—for they actually 
suggest a scheme of international co-operation. It is hard to think 
of the state of mind of some reader while his request is travelling from 
the local to the regional library, from the regional to the Central Library, 
from the Central Library to the outlier libraries, and thence to Europe 
or even America ! 

There are two classes of readers specially dealt with in Chapter IV 
which I have not yet mentioned. Although the percentage of blind 
persons in this country is not great, the actual numbers give a better 
idea of the extent of this affliction, there being thirty-six thousand five 
hundred and eighteen persons registered. It is the duty of the sighted 
person to treat the blind citizen, not as a deserving charity, but as a 
fellow-citizen who should have equal opportunities for self culture 
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with the unafflicted. Owing to the cost and bulk of Braille literature 
the Committee suggest that library authorities shall pay a subscription 
to the National Library for the Blind (whose immense stock is able 
to stand the strain) rather than form a Braille library in their town. 
While there are only a small number of blind persons in a district their 
tastes are probably as varied as those of a sighted community. 

For sea-farers the Committee recommend that—as certain towns 
are already doing—the library authorities of sea-ports shall co-operate 
with the recently founded Sea-Farers Welfare Service in the provision 
of books to ships sailing from their docks. 

I shall now turn to the important proposals regarding cataloguing 
and classification. The Committee recommends that a special depart- 
ment of the British Museum be established as a Central Cataloguing 
Agency, its work being to catalogue new publications and to issue 
the cards as ordered to provincial and metropolitan libraries. ‘‘ We 
are convinced ”—says the Report—that the difficulties suggested are 
more apparent than real.” The difficulties they enumerate are : 

(1) The use by different libraries of different cataloguing codes. 

(2) Consequent on the adoption of the scheme young librarians 

would be robbed of an essential part of their training. 

(8) ‘The cost and delay of such a scheme. 

The Committee considers, regarding the second difficulty, that 
the cards issued would be a good model for young librarians, and statis- 
tics from the United States of America (whose Library of Congress has 
already adopted such a scheme) show the cost to be trifling and the 
delay negligible. 

There are however, other disadvantages. Firstly, the amount of 
space which would be taken up by the stocking of these cards at the 
British Museum, and secondly, many libraries are now adopting the 
more convenient sheaf catalogue. These would be unable to benefit by 
the issue of cards. One solution solves both difficulties, viz., the printing 
of entries on India paper, which might be pasted on either the card 
or the sheaf by the librarian ; this would be adaptable to all classes of 
catalogues, and would save much space at the British Museum. 

Another difficulty I have conjectured is not a direct one, but 
might certainly arise out of the scheme. The freeing of local cataloguing 
assistants from the cataloguing of new publications would enable hither- 
to neglected library work to be accomplished. I anticipate, however, 
that many less enthusiastic and efficient library authorities would make 
the scheme an excuse for the reduction of their staff. 

The Committee recommends the adoption of either the Dewey 
Decimal Classification or the Library of Congress Scheme. The 
Decimal System, used in the majority of English libraries, has proved 
its efficiency and adaptability. It is less apparent why the Library 
of Congress Scheme should be adopted. While 193 libraries in England 
and Wales have adopted the Decimal System, 59 Brown’s Subject 
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Classification, and 112 miscellaneous systems, three only use the 
Library of Congress Scheme. This may be due to its later introduction, 
but I feel that the Committee are proposing too drastic a change in 
suggesting the scrapping of Brown’s scheme, which appears to have 
found many adherents. Similarly, the placing of the Library of Congress 
dassification marks (together with the Decimal notation) on the 
catalogue cards or slips issued from the Central Cataloguing Agency 
seems to me premature, though I agree that the Decimal marks might 
be used with advantage. It is highly to be desired, as the Committee 
says, that a certain amount of uniformity in classification be kept 
throughout the country, so that a traveller may know his way about the 
libraries he visits, and so that the regional library scheme outlined 
may work efficiently. 

Now that I have dealt in detail with the contents of the Report 
I should like to add a word of tribute in summarizing. The Committee 
stresses in particular the need of an organized national service with the 
enlargement and re-organization of the Central Library for Students, 
of whose past work, together with that of the National Library of 
Wales, they express appreciation. All classes of readers and libraries 
are dealt with, and special attention is paid to the student, the child 
reader, and the blind. Great pains have been taken to collect all possible 
information so that this Report may further the cause of the Public 
Library, and the Committee has shown a desire to raise the status and 
conditions of the profession of librarianship. 

If some of the best recommendations are Utopian in nature, the 
Committee has at least shown conscientious endeavour to forward the 
cause they represent, and they have shown to what an extent libraries 
may eventually be carried when their value is understood. And if I, 
as a representative of a lesser, though not less indispensible class of the 
library world, as an assistant librarian, have been too dogmatic, and too 
critical, or have shown impertinence to those who are older and more 
experienced than I, my excuse is that I, too, have at heart the cause of 
the Public Library. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS. 
(Books that should not be missed.) 
Birkenhead, F. E. S., 1st Earl of. Law, life and letters. 
(Hodder, 2 v. 42/-.} 
“In Law, Life and Letters, Lord Birkenhead is athis best ..he talks at 
his desk as Dr. Johnson talked at the table ; there is no subject upon which 
he is unable to talk, and better talk is not easily to be obtained.”—Lerwis. 
MELVILLE in the Bookman. 
Dimnet, Ernest. The Bronté Sisters. Tr. L.M. Sill. (Cape, 7/6.) 
Evreinoff, Nicolas. ‘The theatre in life. (Harrap, 12/6.) 
Jenkinson, Hilary. The later court handsin England. (C.V.P., a 
A continuation and amplification of the well-known Court Hand Illustrated, 
written in 1915 in collaboration with Mr. Charles Johnson. 
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Lucas, E. V. The joy of life: an anthology of lyrics drawn chiefly 
from the works of living poets. (Methuen, 6/-.) 
Divided into sections, such as Birds, Sport, the Sea, Children, Books, 

Wine, Rapture, etc. A happy inclusion is Mr. Christopher Morley’s Secre: 

Laughter. 

“There is a secret laughter. 
That often comes to me, 
And though I go about my work 
As humble as can be, 
There is no Prince nor prelate, 
I envy—no, not one. 
No evil can befall me— 
By God, I have a son!” 
Mangan, J.J. The life, character and influence of Desiderius Erasmus 


of Rotterdam. (Burns, Oates, 2 v. 25/-.) 
Maurois, André. Disraeli: a picture of the Victorian age. Trans. by 
Hamish Miles. (John Lane, 12/6.) 


Morison, S. E. The Oxford history of the United States, 1788-1917. 
(O.ULP., 2 v., 82/-.) 
While the periods of American history in which Anglo-American relations 
were strained have received much attention from historians, Prof. Morison’s 
book is the first to deal in detail with American history per se, and it is valuable 
for the light it throws on American internal politics. The author was Harmsworth 
Professor of American history at Oxford, 1922-1925. 
Quintero, Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez. Four plays: in English 
translations by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 10/6.) 
** To read [these plays] is to travel in a world at once less sophisticated and 
more formal than our own, a world full of charming children whose charm 
is founded in tradition, whose seriousness is discovered in sparkling eyes, whose 
very farce knows how to be graceful.” —T.L.S. 
Turberville, A.S. The House of Lords in the eighteenth century. 
(Clarendon Pr., 21/-.) 
The present volume continues the author’s The House of Lords in the reign 
William III, 1913. The period covered is from 1702 to eee — 


OUR LIBRARY. 


The Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. Re- 
port of proceedings of the fourth conference. (10/-. Paper. pp. 
170.) 

Since ASLIB held its first Conference at Hoddesdon in 1924, this associa- 
tion has made tremendous strides and that it is now generally recognised as a 
most important and powerful body is quite obvious even after a most cursory 
glance through this Report. 

It is packed full of information, no less than 34 of the papers read having 
been printed, including a very valuable contribution by our Editor, Mr. F. 
Seymour Smith, on the possibilities of a union catalogue for the reference 
libraries of London. Sir Geoffrey Butler, K.B.E., M.P., in his presidential 
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address proved the practical usefulness of the Association by quoting many 
of the actual enquiries made during the year. From Canada came a request 
for a list of standard books to the number of anything between five and twenty 
thousand for a public library; it would be rather interesting to know who sent 
this enquiry and how it was answered. 

The paper by Mr. J. G. Pierce, B.Sc., M.I.E.E., is an excellent summary 
of the progress of ASLIB and its aims. As he says, ASLIB should be regarded 
as a sort of clearing house for specialised information. 

The paper on the “ Standard of book selection in science and technology ”’ 
was read by Sir Richard Gregory, D.Sc., F.R.A.S., and is very interesting to 
librarians, although I am surprised that he made no mention of “ The Cata- 
logue of British scientific and technical books,” published by the British Science 
Guild, which is an extraordinarily valuable aid in selecting books in this section. 

I consider the Report to be of peculiar value to assistants because the views 
expressed here are mainly by those outside our profession, and we are thus 
enabled to get some idea of the position we occupy in relation to those whose 
business necessitates their seeking our aid for information. 

There is no doubt whatever that ASLIB has come to stay. It has been 
proved that it fills a definite gap and as time goes on, its value will be more 
and more realised by those seeking specialised information. ~ 

G.F.V. 


Playhouses and Players of East Anglia, by J. L. G. Burley of Norwich. 

(Illus. pp. 180. 8vo. } cloth. Jarrolds. 5/- nett.) 

To think of trying to introduce this interesting book to East Anglians would 
be an insult, but there must be many outside Norfolk and Suffolk who have 
no idea of its general interest to all who have any liking for the drama. Theatre 
rents are so high in London, that a good play often makes more money for its 
author in the provinces than in the Metropolis. Mr. Burley, who is well qualified 
for his work of local dramatic historian, has produced a most readable record of 
things appertaining to the theatre in ‘Norwich, Yarmouth and King’s Lynn. 
A glance at the Index reveals the variety and interest of the book ; for most of the 
well-known theatrical names have had some connection with the Theatre Royal, 
Norwich, and find mention herein. We notice too, that Leonard Merrick played 
there in his “‘ nonage ” in the Drury Lane melodrama “‘ Youth.” By far the 
most absorbing chapter to the present writer is that on the ‘‘ Maddermarket 
Theatre,” mentioned last month. Here Mr. Nugent Monck, has, after a long 
course of training under Mr. William Poel, made his name and his theatre 
famous wherever the art of the theatre is cherished. Those who attended the 
L.A. Conference at Norwich some years ago will remember that the Norwich 
Players performed before the visitors. 

“The Maddermarket Theatre is the first building in England since the 
Commonwealth definitely constructed with an apron stage and gallery .. .” 
The Players have produced since 1919, 100 plays. ‘‘ No capital, all amateurs, 
and one hundred plays!” One of my ” daydreams was to be leisured, to have 
a magnificent Rolls Royce—and to speed along the London-Norwich Road to 
see “‘ King Lear.” Another one will be forthcoming, I foresee, when that 
tremendously great, but much abused play “‘ ‘Troilus and Cressida ” is produced. 
Mr. Burley’s book deserves a wide public. It is labour such as his which makes 
the work of dramatic historians like Prof. Allardyce Nicoll possible. 

We notice with pleasure that the author acknowledges a debt to the chiefs 
and their staffs at the Public Libraries of Norwich, Great Yarmouth, King’s 
Lynn, Lowestoft and Ipswich. sie 

5.S. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 
Reports, Catalogues, Bulletins, etc. 

Leeds Commercial and Technical Library. Bulletin. 

This bulletin has been sent to most of the big local firms in Leeds, with 
a request that it be given publicity. The range of material and the service 
at the disposal of business people in Leeds, as indicated by these cyclostyled 
sheets is likely to surprise even the wide-awake business people of the North. 
The library aims primarily, not so much at the mere collection of books, as for 
the collection of information and facilitating the use of it. Over 300 periodicals 
are available, a card index to Leeds trades (a unique feature) has been compiled, 
and a special collection of maps has been placed at the disposal of enquirers. 


Fulham Public Libraries. Reader’s Guide. 

The most notable feature about this guide is the excellent cataloguing and 
annotation of the latest additions. There are evidences of the work of some- 
body who is really interested in books and who has a real flair. How rare this 
instinct is, is known only to those who miss it in the majority of librarians and 
library assistants. Two details may be mentioned : Gallions Reach is a place- 
name and therefore ‘‘ Reach ” must be capitalized ; it is rather a shock to find 
i Chapdelaine ” and “‘ Le Baiser au lépreux ” in a list headed “‘ Recent 

iction.” 


Readers’ Ink: Indianapolis Library Service. December, 1927. 
Gilstrap Public Library. 44th Annual Report. 

Halifax Readers’ Guide. December, 1927. 

Port Elizabeth. Bulletin, November, 1927. 


Although this library is so far from London, the list of additions shows that 
few English books of merit are missed. 


Auckland Art Gallery, N.Z. Catalogue of a loan collection of Japanese 
Colour prints. 
This beautiful collection was loaned to the City for one month. The 


catalogue is illustrated and reproduces, among others, a delightful print of 
two fish, by Hiroshige. 


Sheffield. Recent Additions List. 
British Library of Political and Economic Science. Bulletin. 

This most valuable and authoritative bulletin is of great use to librarians 
in the selection of books falling into the economic classes. A bibliography of 
** Family Endowment ” is given, and another list of duplicates for exchange. 
The latter includes Webb’s “‘ History of Trade Unionism,”’ Postgate’s ‘‘ Worker’s 
International,’”’ Paley’s works (7 vols., 1825), Cook’s “‘ Prisons of the World,” 


Bentham’s ‘‘ Fragment on Government,” and ‘“ The English Catalogue of 
Books, 1925. 


Toronto Public Library. 48rd Annual Report. 

In this extensive report of 50 pages, the Chief Librarian, Dr. Locke, 
records a very great increase in the use made by the public of all departments. 
Existing buildings are becoming inadequate and a timely reminder is given 
te the Committee of the need for further extension. During the year under 
review, 2,315,000 books were used, and 195,000 people were on the registers. 
“ There has never been a year in the history of the library when it exercised 

uch an influence on the community.” 
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A.L.A. Bulletin. December, 1927. 

Contains an interesting table of salary statistics of large and medium-sized 
public libraries. Surprisingly enough the figures given reveal almost as many 
anomalies as a similar table for England does. 


The Countryman. Vol. 1. No. 4. 

Still as stimulating as ever, ‘‘ The Countryman ”’ before us contains much 
to interest anybody who is anxious to maintain contact with the vital things 
of life. To a reader who sometimes gets a little tired of purely literary criticism, 
academic discussion, and all-too-cultured literary exercises, the fare provided 
herein is a pleasurable relief. We heartily echo the Editor’s wish that ‘‘ Mr. 
Gristwood’s grisly ‘‘ Somme ” (Cape) could have a wide circulation in the 
country districts where patriotic addresses are not always according to know- 
ledge, and the ghastly phrase “ in the event of another war ”’ is too often repeated 
before simple people.” County librarians, please note! This issue contains 
another note on Bernard Gilbert. His ‘‘ Bly Market ” seems to have out- 
Joyced—Joyce without attracting so much attention as the style of “ Ulysses: 
“ In some sections of the book,” we read, “‘ the mass of material . . . is such that 
several persons have to be made to speak at once, either in parallel lines or 
parallel columns.” 


Library Review. No. 4. 

Contents.—Books in the school, by George Sampson; Librarianship : 
International and Imperial, by L. S. Jast ; The Scottish Library position, by 
S.A. Pitt ; Student Books at the Local Centre, by Col. Luxmoore Newcombe ; 
A Radio Talk on Libraries, by Dr. G. H. Locke, etc. 

This number must be regarded as an editorial tour-de-force. Three of 
the most prominent English librarians, the most prominent overseas librarian, 
and a well-known educational writer in one number make most other pro- 
fessional journals quite tame in comparison. Mr. Sampson’s article is excellent. 


FSS. 


THE DIVISIONS. 
NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


The second meeting of the session was held at Darwen on Wednesday, 

November 30th, about 40 members and friends attending. 
_ Meeting at the Darwen Public Library, we were afforded a chance of look 
ing over the admirably arranged Library before boarding a special bus which 
conveyed us to the Hollins Mill (Relief Works Branch) of the Wallpaper Manu- 
facturers, Ltd. Here we were introduced to the whole process of Anaglypta 
and Lincrusta manufacture, including designing and paper-making. It was 
an extremely interesting visit—a revelation to most of us. 

Tea was taken in the Library Lecture Hall by kind invitation of the 
Chairman (Alderman Jepson) and Vice-Chairman (R. H. Baldwin, Esq.) of 
the Library Committee. 

The Meeting was held in the Lecture Hall by kind permission of J. Pomfret, 
Esq., F.L.A., Chief Librarian, the President (Mr. R. W. Lynn) in the Chair. 
Mr. Ifor Davies (Bolton) read a paper “ Personality and the Librarian.” 
Mr. Davies’s points were briefly : 
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The foundation of the modern conception of the public library is scientific 
method which mechanises, or tends to mechanise, the work assigned to an assist- 
ant thus producing a sterilizing influence upon his (or her) personality. There- 
fore, since personality in librarianship is important, both practically and ideally, 
it becomes necessary to combat this influence by realizing the function of 
personality in library work and by cultivating it. 

his can be done more effectively by (1) conceiving personality as a series 
of effects produced by an individual upon others, rather than by regarding 
the individual as a behaving entity: and (2) by classifying (arbitrarily) the 
human traits, with which this concept is concerned, into (a) physical character- 
istics, (6) character, and (c) intelligence and ability. 

The ideal personality is, then, possessed by the librarian (and library 
assistant) whose physical characteristics are attractive ; whose attitudes towards 
life are based upon solid character and ethical responses and, whose social and 
professional adjustments are successful in that they are determined by a sound 
sense of values, which are based upon a liberal education, technical training anda 
more than superficial acquaintance with modern thought and literature. 

The paper was discussed by Miss Hesmondhalgh and Messrs. Lynn, 
Fostall and Hamer. 

A discussion on “‘ Why more than one Association of Librarians ? ” was 
opened by Mr. R. Howarth (Warrington), and partaken in by the President, and 
Messrs. Ashton, Pomfret, Fostall and Hamer. 

Hearty votes of thanks were passed to Alderman Jepson and Mr. Baldwin 
for their generous invitation to tea, to Mr. Pomfret for the invitation to Darwen 
and the admirable arrangements, to Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd., for our 
interesting visit, and to Mr. Davies for his excellent paper. 


NortH East Division. 


Nominations are invited for the positions of Officers and Committee 
for the ensuing year, 1928-29. 
The retiring officers and committee are eligible for re-election. 
All nominations (duly attested) to reach the undersigned on or before 
February llth, 1928. 
W. E. Hurrorp, Hon. Secretary, 
Public Libraries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SouTH-WESTERN. 


Wet weather interfered with the attendance at the Winchester meeting, 
held on Wednesday, January 18th. 

The visitors (from Portsmouth, Bournemouth and Southampton), met 
their Winchester friends at the Cathedral at 3 p.m. With the assistance of a 
good guide, the magnificence of the cathedral was easily appreciated. 

Before tea (enjoyed in a delightful environment), a visit was made to 
West Gate. 

At 6 p.m., the Committee held a short meeting, while the rank and file 
explored the library. 

The General Meeting took the form of a magazine evening, for which seven 
papers were submitted. 

The essays, which were pseudonymous, were splendidly read by Mr. 
Hutt, the Chief Librarian of Portsmouth : and as a result of a ballot, “‘ Travel- 
ler” (Mr. Mourant, of Southampton), was awarded the prize—a_ recently 
published novel. The winning essay told of an imaginary tramp through the 
South-Western Division. 
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Mr. F. Pepper (the City Librarian of Winchester) was heartily thanked 
for his splendid hospitality. 
Hector Mourant. 


JuNIor SECTION. 


At the Junior Section meeting held at Fulham last month, Mr. W. H. 
Woodham of the Wood Green Public Library, read a paper on “Advertising.” 
This paper was very suitable as a Junior Section paper because it provoked 
earnest discussion, and the object of the Junior Section is to encourage the 
younger assistants to hear their own voices in public. 

The next meeting will take place at Sion College, Victoria Embankment, on 
February 22nd, at 6 p.m., when a paper on the Index to Periodicals, by Miss 
Margaret Gummer, will be read. Miss Gummer is Assistant to the Editor of 
the “ Index ” and this authoritative interesting, and instructive paper should 
not be missed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 
Fanuary 13th, 1928, 


UNION OF LIBRARY SOCIETIES. 


Dear Sir, 


As members of the A.A.L., we trust that you will allow us to register 
a protest against the proposed amalgamation with the Library Association. 

According to the leaflet recently issued, the A.A.L. was founded “ to 
provide opportunities for persons other than chief librarians . . . to meet... 
and to act collectively in any direction calculated to benefit libraries, librarians, 
assistants, and the service.”” In some respects it may be considered a trade 
union, and its primary work (the 1911 report on hours, wages, etc., for example), 
is definitely concerned with the betterment of conditions for the assistant. 
It is also claimed that the A.A.L. is the only purely professional body formed 
in the interests of librarians, and the membership is restricted to such. 

The L.A. is not directly concerned with the welfare of the assistant. 
It has not even been successful in obtaining monetary recognition of the status 
of librarians, as witness one or two appointments of recent times and the salary 
scales attached to them. Its educational programme stops short at correspond- 
ence classes and it can point to no handbooks on technical subjects such as 
the A.A.L. have issued. In short, the L.A. is the Association of Chief Libra- 
rians and their interests, and should the proposed union take place, we are 
very much afraid that the interests of the assistant would be neglected. 

Proposals for co-operation we think are to be commended, but the question 
of union should be postponed until the L.A. show that they are taking definite 
steps to secure better conditions for the assistants. 

With regard to the proposals for a joint journal, we consider that there is 
room for two separate periodicals. 

We suggest that the A.A.L. continues its vigorous policy, recruits the 
assistants now outside the Association, and concentrates on conditions of service. 
In any matter of National importance, the Library Association can rest assured 
of the loyal co-operation of the A.A.L. 


Yours faithfully, 
THREE MEMBERS OF THE A.A.L. 
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To the Editor of THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 


January 16th, 1928, 
Dear Sir, 

The difficult and delicate matter of professional unity has been in the air 
for some time lately and we are much indebted to Mr. Savage for bringing the 
problem nearer to earth. I am writing as an ordinary member of the Association 
and as one, who like many other members, has given a little thought during 
the last year to this question of a unification of professional organizations, 
I must confess that I have arrived at the same conclusion as Mr. Savage. Of 
course one large, strong, powerful, virile Association is ‘‘ what ought to be ”— 
that is the ideal. And if we concentrate long enough on the ** what ought to be,” 
the “is at present ” will become that “‘ ought to be.” Meanwhile I should 
say let us federate as a first step. Owing to the peculiar circumstances in which 
the two Associations have grown up it would be positively harmful now to 
attempt to uproot the A.A.L. and transplant it into what would be (and herein 
lies the tragedy of it all) a foreign soil. The unnatural conditions would mean 
death, I fear. And what is more I feel certain that fresh growths would appear 
in the old soil again. In other words the A.A.L. must continue to exist as the 
one organization to look after the interests, the development and welfare of the 
junior assistant. Nevertheless, there is no ‘earthly reason now why the Library 
Association should not strenuously endeavour to bring within its four walls 
all sections of organized librarianship. The time is ripe and the conditions 
favourable and promising. I feel that the loosest form of federation is better 
than nothing at all—and am sorry to disagree so strongly with my friend Mr. 
Smith. Could not the Library Association in order to make a beginning start 
right away with federating these outside organizations upon a basis of a so much 
federation fee for each 100 members of organizations concerned. The organiza- 
tions in return to have the right of sending one (perhaps more) member to the 
Council of the Library Association. This would be a commencement and once 
these outside bodies have been induced to put their noses inside all must set 
to work to see that the rest of their anatomy is brought within. 


Yours, etc., 


GURNER P, JONES. 
Public Library, Mile End, E.1. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


HELLIWELL, F. Librarian of the Harris Free Library, Preston, to be 
Librarian and Curator of Southwark Public Libraries and Museums. (Salary, 
£550-650 p.a.). Final selection also included Messrs. F. H. Burch, Deputy 
Librarian, Southwark, and A. H. Gilligrass, County Librarian, Cheshire. 


Keeinc, Guy, B.A., Secretary of the A.S.L.I.B., to be Secretary of the 
Library Association. (Salary, £600 + £50 to £700 p.a.) 


*LEIGHTON, Dorotuy, of Stockport Public Library, to be Senior Assistant, 
Old Trafford Library, Stretford. (Salary, £112 + £70 bonus.) Two L.A 
Certificates. 


Rag, Davin, Assistant at the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, and 


*FoskeTT, C. G., Assistant, at Stoke Newington, to be Senior Assistants 
at Lambeth Public Libraries. (Salary, £232-£270 p.a.) 


* Members of the A.A.L. 





